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That  books  are  alchemical  agents  possessing  the  power  to  transform 
something  common  into  something  precious  through  the  catalysis  of 
reading,  has  been  established  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt. 

But  books  are  something  else.  They  are  time  capsules,  preserving 
unchanged,  if  we  will  but  use  primary  sources,  the  thoughts  of  men, 
great  and  small,  who  have  long  since  mouldered  to  dust.  Books  offer  us 
a  living  record  of  men's  quest  for  reason  and  truth.  It  is  not  recalled 
often  enough  that  John  Milton  in  his  Aeropagitica  not  only  warned  us 
that  "He  who  destroys  a  good  book  kills  reason  itself,"  but  also  re- 
minded us  that  "Books  are  not  absolutely  dead,  but  do  contain  a  potency 
of  life  in  them  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  was  whose  progeny  they  are; 
nay,  they  do  preserve  as  in  a  vial  the  purest  efficacy  and  extraction  of 
that  living  intellect  that  bred  them." 

13TH  AND  14TH  CENTURIES 

On  the  shelves  of  Sutro  Library  you  can  see  the  pageant  of  civi- 
lization. We  pick  up  the  parade  at  the  13th  and  14th  Centuries  with 
our  one  hundred  and  fifty  Yemenite  Hebrew  manuscripts.  These 
"volumes,"  which  range  from  immense  scrolls  to  loose  leaves,  to 
codices,  are  mainly  concerned  with  religious  subjects,  including  the 
writings  of  Maimonides,  the  Talmud,  Pentateuch,  Midrash,  Mishneh 
Torah  and  Kabbalah,  but  a  few  are  on  philosophy,  medicine  and  even 
poetry.  One  of  the  most  delightful  is  a  14th  Century  scroll  only  two 
and  a  half  inches  wide  but  a  yard  long,  which  served  as  a  charm  for 
childbirth. 

15TH  CENTURY 

The  15th  Century  marked  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  be- 
ginning of  modem  times.  Agriculture's  dominance  began  to  be  jostled 
by  commerce  and  an  economic  decline  turned  into  a  boom  as  a  result  of 
the  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  explorers  and  the  devel- 
opment of  printing  in  Mainz  by  Gutenberg,  Fust  and  SchoefTer. 

When  Adolph  Sutro  created  this  library— the  largest  private  library 
in  the  world  before  the  San  Francisco  fire  and  earthquake  of  1906, 
which  cut  it  in  half— he  paid  particular  attention  to  incunabula.  Accord- 
ing to  reports,  he  amassed  ^almost  three  thousand  of  these  "cradle  books" 
but,  unfortunately,  except  for  a  scant  half-a-hundred,  they  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  holocaust.  Among  those  which  survived  are  a  number 
of  interesting  volumes— Joannes  Gerson's  Alphabetum  Divini  Amoris, 
printed  by  Ulrich  Zell  in  1466-67;  the  first  edition  of  Callierges' 
Etymologicum  Magnum  Graecum,  1949;  several  works  of  Donatus;  a 
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handsome  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  Summa  Theologica  of  1478;  a  fine 
Albertus  de  Eyb  Margarita  Poetarum  of  1493;  the  Consilia  of  Jacobus 
de  Alvarotis;  and  many  more. 

Far  from  being  the  scarcest,  but  easily  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
incunables  is  that  world's  first  best-seller,  the  Nuremberg  Chronicle. 
This  ancient  ancestor  of  the  photographic-essay  depicts  in  woodcuts  and 
text  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  Creation  to  1493.  We  agree  with 
Thomas  Dibdin  and  Ellen  Shaffer  that  the  Chronicle  is  a  truly  unfor- 
gettable book.  It  was  an  immensely  popular  volume  in  both  its  German 
and  its  Latin  editions  and  this  popularity  is  documented  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  was  pirated.  In  Sutro  Library  we  have  the  pirated  edi- 
tions of  Johann  Schonsperger  of  Augsburg,  Das  Biich  der  Croniken, 
1496,  and  Liber  Cronicarum,  1497,  the  latter  crudely  colored  by  hand. 

16TH  CENTURY 

Political  conflict  dominated  the  16th  Century  and  was  strengthened 
by  nationalism  and  the  first  great  intra-Christian  religious  strife,  the 
Moor  and  the  Terrible  Turk  being  relegated  to  secondary  and  tertiary 
positions  in  the  clashes  of  propaganda  and  arms.  The  printer's  art  flour- 
ished during  this  otherwise  saddening  age  and  some  idea  of  the  richness 
of  16th  Century  writing  and  publishing  can  be  acquired  by  simply 
scanning  our  copies  of  works  bearing  the  colophon  of  only  two  of  the 
most  distinguished  printing  houses  in  Europe,  the  familiar  dolphin  and 
anchor  of  Aldus  Manutius  and  the  serpents  and  olive  trees  of  the 
Estiennes.  In  sampling  so  briefly,  you  will  miss  some  of  the  beautiful 
examples  of  typographic  art  by  Froben,  Giunta,  Gryphius,  Koberger, 
Morel,  Tornaesius,  Newbery,  Regnault,  Roigny,  Sessa  and  Tottel  on 
nearby  shelves,  but  we  must  hurry  along  to  other  things  and  to  other 
times. 

Aldus  alone  printed  many  of  our  editions  of  Aetius,  Bustamante  de 
la  Paz,  Cicero,  Dio  Cassius,  Cocceianus,  Galen,  Priscianus,  Sallust,  Fran- 
cisco de  Vargas,  and  Welser.  Bearing  the  Estienne  imprint  are  volumes 
of  Athenagoras,  Bouelles,  Dionysius  Periegetes,  Herodianus,  Hotman 
and  Pagninus. 

This  was  not  only  an  age  of  Machiavellian  politics  and  fine  printing, 
this  was  the  Renaissance  Century  which  bridged  the  vast  distance  be- 
tween the  15th  Century  and  the  hustling,  modern  17th  Century.  In 
mathematics  and  astronomy,  Niccolo  Tartaglia  contributed  works  like 
his  La  Prima  Parte  del  General  Trattato  di  Numeri  et  Mesuri,  1556.  In 
medicine,  the  ancient  physician  Galen  was  honored  with  a  first  edition, 
in  Greek,  of  his  Opera  Omnia  from  the  Aldine  press.  The  many  vol- 
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umes  of  Jesuitica  on  our  shelves  point  up  the  importance  of  Loyola 
and  the  Catholic  Renaissance  and  Counter  Reformation.  The  Calvinist 
tracts  and  the  many  Lutheran  pamphlets,  including  about  fifteen  by 
Martin  Luther  himself,  indicate  the  growing  strength  of  Protestantism. 
Other  giants  of  the  century  represented  on  our  shelves  include  Erasmus, 
Paracelsus,  Cesalpino,  Agricola  and  many  more. 

An  idea  of  the  limitations  of  astronomical  and  geographical  knowl- 
edge can  be  had  from  a  study  of  Apianus's  Cosmographia,  while  the 
century's  glorious  series  of  great  voyages  and  explorations  are  beauti- 
fully documented  in  Hans  Staden's  Americae  Tenia  Pars  .  .  .  Memo- 
rabile  Provinciae  Brasiliae  .  .  .,  in  Willem  Piso's  De  Indiae  Utriusque 
and  his  Historia  Naturalis  Brasiliae,  and  in  that  greatest  work  of  all 
time  in  the  field  of  voyages  and  travels,  de  Bry's  Collectiones  Peregrina- 
tionum  in  Indiam  Orientalem  et  Indiam  Occidentalem,  with  its  astound- 
ing woodcuts. 

17TH  CENTURY 

To  sample  the  17th  Century  is  to  continue  your  acquaintance  with 
some  of  the  great  printers  of  all  time,  such  as  Christopher  Plantin  and 
his  printings  of  works  by  Apianus,  Bidermann,  Chiffiet,  David,  Del  Rio, 
L'ficluse,  Lemnius,  Lipsius,  Macrobius,  Nonius  Marcellus,  Oppianus, 
Orta,  Radziwill,  Rosweyde  and  Schottus.  From  the  press  of  the  Elzevirs 
rolled  works  of  Ahmad  Ibn  Muhammad,  Barclay,  Bertius,  Caesar, 
Cunaeus,  Cuperus,  Freer,  Golius,  Heinsius,  Justinus,  Laet,  L'Empereur, 
Marck,  Maturin,  Maximus,  Meursius,  Perez,  Piso,  Puteanus,  Raei,  Selden, 
Seneca,  Severus  and  Snel  van  Roijen.  But,  whatever  the  press,  book 
publishing  of  the  17th  Century  was  part  of  a  communications  revolu- 
tion not  equalled  until  the  radio-television  age  still  a'dawning.  Books 
were  available  now  for  the  masses  and  were  joined  by  the  first  news- 
papers. 

In  England,  the  courrants  and  diumals  flourished  from  the  start.  Our 
1636  The  Principall  Passages  of  Germany,  Italy,  France  and  Other 
Places  for  these  Sixe  Months  Past  is  an  early  paper.  Our  file  of  Francis 
Cole's  Perfect  Diurnall  of  Some  Passages  in  Parliament  for  1643-49  re- 
presents almost  a  complete  run  of  the  323  numbers  of  the  rare  journal. 
John  Milton's  Mercurius  Politicus  is  on  our  shelves  together  with  dozens 
of  its  nvzls— Mercurius  Hibernicm,  The  Scottish  Dove,  Mercurius 
Rusticus,  The  Flying  Post,  Mercurius  Civicus,  The  True  Informer,  and 
many  more. 

These  early  papers  were  much  taken  up  with  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars  in  this  bellicose  century.  Small  wonder  then  that  books  of  military 
science  were  in  vogue.  One  such  volume  in  our  collection  is  the 
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Militarie  Instructions  for  the  Cavallerie,  1632,  with  its  plates  colored  by 
hand.  Peacemakers  fought  valiantly  to  replace  force  with  law,  however, 
and  more  and  more  titles  like  Doderidge's  The  English  Lawyer,  1631, 
Sir  John  Fortescue's  De  Laudibus  Legirni  Angliae,  1616,  or  the  Studii 
Legalis  Ratio,  1667,  were  published,  eventually  to  find  their  way  to  our 
Library. 

By  the  time  the  ink  was  sanded  on  the  documents  of  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia,  Spain  was  in  decline  and  a  counter-balance  was  rising  in 
the  France  of  Louis  XIV.  The  brilliant  Roi  Soleil  brought  new-fangled 
notions  to  the  Continent,  such  as  the  idea  of  a  balance  of  power,  and 
continued  select  old  ideas  including  that  of  the  divine  right  of  kings. 
Across-Channel,  however,  the  current  of  thought  was  moving  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction.  There,  Parliament  continued  its  historic  whittling-down 
of  Stuart  prerogatives,  but  in  so  doing,  brought  about  the  Civil  War, 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  Restoration,  1642-1660,  a  period  of  strife 
admirably  documented  in  our  collection  not  only  with  contemporary 
books  and  newspapers  but  with  a  group  of  10,000  pamphlets.  The  tradi- 
tion is  that  Alacaulay  once  possessed  these  pamphlets,  which  Sutro  ac- 
quired in  London  in  the  1880's.  There  are  the  great  names— Dryden, 
Defoe,  Milton— among  their  authors,  but  more  often  the  writers  are 
angry  lesser-known  men,  attacking  this  and  defending  that.  Often,  they 
hid  from  Roger  L'Estrange  and  the  other  censors  in  either  anonymity 
or  pseudonymity.  A  veritable  flood  of  these  booklets  hit  the  sooty 
streets  of  London  and  we  are  indeed  fortunate  that  we  have  so  many 
of  these  flimsy,  vagrant  and  ephemeral  treasures. 

In  art  and  culture,  this  was  the  exuberant  baroque  period  but  it  was 
also  the  age  when  cultural  and  scientific  leadership  shifted  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  English  Channel.  Thanks  to.  Galileo  and  Kepler, 
Descartes  and  Bacon,  the  Aristotelian  sun  was  setting.  First  editions  of 
Newton  stand  alongside  Boyle,  Guericke,  Becher,  Gesner,  the  1663 
English  edition  of  Galileo's  Due  Massimi  Sistemi  del  Mondo,  and  such 
works  of  Harvey  as  his  De  Motu  Cordis  and  his  De  Generatione  Ani- 
malitrn.  All  these  and  many  more  are  mileposts  in  the  history  of  science. 
Dorothy  Bevis  of  the  University  of  Washington  estimated  our  collec- 
tion in  pure  and  applied  science  to  be  some  12,000  volumes,  dating  from 
Antonius  Guainerius's  Tractatus  de  Febribus,  of  1473,  to  1900.  Some  of 
the  most  important  works  of  this  group  belong  within  the  confines,  as 
far  as  imprint  goes,  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

The  new  and  growing  bourgeoisie  was  metamorphosing  into  what  we 
now  call  "the  reading  public,"  voracious  for  news,  plays,  facts,  opinions 
and,  yes— then  as  now— rumors  and  lies.  Coupled  with  this  Lucullan 
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appetite  for  the  printed  word  was  a  taste  for  the  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness urged  by  the  Royal  Society  in  opposition  to  the  rich  and  ornate 
prose  served,  hitherto,  to  a  reading  elite.  This  was  all  to  the  good  and 
makes  many  17th  Century  diaries,  books,  pamphlets  and  newspapers 
quite  readable  today. 

The  Age  of  Discovery  having  been  replaced  by  an  Age  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  scores  of  the  middle  class  turned  speculators  and  invested 
their  savings  or  lives  in  the  East  India  Company,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  or  the  South  Sea  Bubble.  Born  in  prognostic  prose,  the  latter 
died  to  the  accompaniment  of  pamphleteered  imprecation  and  abuse. 
Although  it  lived  out  its  brief  life  in  1711-1720,  it  was  really  a  child  of 
the  17th  Century  rather  than  the  18th.  Daniel  Defoe,  in  boosting  the 
South  Sea  Company  in  his  A  True  Account  of  the  Design  and  Advm- 
tages  of  the  South-Sea  Trade  .  .  .,  among  other  things  reminded  John 
Bull  of  his  claim  to  California,  "We  also  have  a  right  to  the  great  Island 
of  California,  as  having  been  Discover'd  by  our  Country-Man,  Sir 
Francis  Drake." 

A  dynamic,  vital  and  lusty  age,  there  were— lucky  for  us— able  writers 
to  chronicle  it  in  fact,  fiction  and  satire— Pepys,  Donne,  Evelyn.  Tower- 
ing over  all  these  men,  however,  was  the  glover's  son  of  Stratford,  Will 
Shakespeare.  Not  only  does  Sutro  Library  have  copies  of  the  first, 
second,  third  and  fourth  folios,  but  duplicate  copies  of  the  first  folio 
plays,  bound  as  separates,  and  also  the  manuscript  documents  of  James 
Orchard  Halliwell-Phillips  on  Stratford  and  the  surrounding  country. 
These  include  leases  and  bills,  referring  to  Barthol  Hathaway  and  John 
Orrick,  of  "Alas,  poor  Yorick."  We  also  have  works  of  Ben  Jonson, 
John  Milton,  James  Shirley  and  the  other  masters. 

18TH  CENTURY 

The  18th  Century  was  the  Age  of  Reason,  the  Age  of  Enlighten- 
ment. It  was  an  era  of  reform  in  science  and  society  in  which  even 
specialists  were  generalists,  capable  of  research  and  publication  in  any 
of  a  half-dozen  fields.  Ben  Franklin  studied  electricity  and  smoking 
chimneys;  Thomas  Jefferson  studied  libraries  and  democracy;  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  took  time  from  his  philosophy  to  dabble  in  chemistry. 

This  was  not  an  age  of  the  common  man  but  a  century  of  intellectual 
giants.  Even  the  despots  were  benevolent,  if  not  always  intelligent. 
Versailles  still  set  the  pace  for  court  society,  but  the  people  had  more 
to  talk  about  now  than  the  alliances  and  misalliances  of  the  day.  More 
and  more,  the  power  of  wealth  was  shifting  from  the  King's  peruked 
and  perfumed  circle  to  the  perspiring  middle-class  merchants.  Shipping 
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and  trade,  of  all  kinds,  were  booming  despite  the  popping  of  speculative 
schemes  like  Robert  Harley's  South  Sea  Bubble. 

This  new  class  of  tradesmen,  clerks  and  civil  servants  supported 
progressive  ideas  and  wolfed  down  the  fare  offered  them  by  printers  of 
pamphlets,  books,  broadsides,  newspapers  and,  the  newest  members  of 
the  family,  magazines.  Frasers,  The  Gentleman'' s,  The  Edinburgh,  The 
Monthly  Magazme  and  a  baker's  dozen  others  spread  the  boundaries  of 
the  printed  word. 

The  back-breaking  lot  of  the  ex-peasant  was  ameliorated  by  agricul- 
tural experiments  chronciled  by  Arthur  Young  in  his  Annals  of  Agri- 
culture, his  various  monographs  and  in  his  letters  and  memoranda,  some 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  Sutro  Library's  Banks  Collection. 

In  political  philosophy,  Voltaire  picked  up  the  banners  of  Newton 
and  Locke  and  was  joined  by  the  Philosophes  in  an  attack  on  in- 
trenched but  outmoded  in.stitutions  and  privileges.  Condillac's  Le  Com- 
merce et  Le  Government  appeared,  as  did  William  Godwin's  Thoughts 
on  Man.  Laissez  faire  became  dogma  and  Adam  Smith  pitched  into 
mercantilism  with  his  Wealth  of  Nations.  The  poverty-stricken  Spanish 
groped  for  a  solution  for  their  troubles,  translating  works  such  as 
Smith's  Investigacion  de  la  Naturaleza  y  Causas  de  la  Riqueza  de  las 
Naciones. 

The  School  of  Utilitarianism  was  hardly  christened  by  Jeremy  Bent- 
ham,  of  A  Fragment  on  Goverjiment,  Teortas  de  Las  Penas  Legales, 
and  other  titles  on  our  shelves,  before  Hume  and  Kant  with  their  works 
—including  A  Treatise  on  Htmian  Nature  and  Critique  of  Pure  Reason— 
were  throwing  broadsides  into  its  hull.  Edmund  Burke  rose  up,  throw- 
ing off  rose-colored  glasses  when  viewing  human  nature  and  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  tradition  in  the  then-modern  society.  He,  like 
Cobbett,  wrote  on  all  manner  of  things  and  like  the  Porcupine,  many 
of  his  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  Library.  Letters,  reflections  and 
speeches  cover  a  gamut  of  subjects  ranging  from  the  problem  of  scar- 
city to  American  taxation,  to  Ireland's  trade.  Parliamentary  conduct, 
and  conciliation  with  the  thirteen  colonies. 

In  today's  world,  the  well-written  essay  is  sometimes  considered  to 
be  the  Sick  Alan  of  Literature,  the  tons  of  nonfiction  we  produce  not- 
withstanding. In  the  enlightened  18th  Century,  the  essay  rose  to  great 
heights  in  both  creativity  and  in  the  respect  paid  it  by  the  reading 
public.  In  this  Age  of  Prose,  even  Alexander  Pope  had  his  poems 
masquerade  as  "essays,"  but  in  all  points  of  the  literary  compass  it  was 
a  period  of  great  creativit}'.  Jonathan  Swift's  Gidlivefs  Travels  was 
published.  Joseph  Addison  wrote  his  Cato  and  The  Campaign.  Sir 
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Richard  Steele  penned  The  Crisis  and  The  Conscious  Lovers.  Boswell 
portrayed  Sam  Johnson  of  dictionary  fame. 

In  France,  Denis  Diderot  and  his  cohorts  made  history  with  the 
Encyclopedie,  in  Germany  Goethe  flourished. 

It  is  obvious,  thus,  that  fiction,  despite  the  hegemony  of  the  essay, 
did  not  go  underground.  Oliver  Goldsmith  wrote  She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer; Henry  Fielding  penned  Tom  Jones;  Daniel  Defoe  saw  his  Robin- 
son Crusoe  published,  plus  a  number  of  other  lesser-known  works 
including  Moll  Flanders  and  A  Journal  of  the  Plague  at  Marseilles. 
Laurence  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey  appeared  and  Samuel  Richard- 
son's works  were  translated  into  several  tongues— a  Spanish  version  of 
Clara  Harlowe,  the  Histoire  du  Chevalier  Grafidisson,  and  Pamela  An- 
dreiL's,  o  la  Virtud  Premiada. 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  popularized  the  comedy  of  manners  with 
The  Rivals  and  The  Duenna.  In  art  the  sharp  and  observant  eye  of 
Hogarth  was  a  counterpoise  to  the  richness  of  Gainsborough.  In  archi- 
tecture, Jacques  Gabriel's  neoclassicism  began  to  replace  the  rococo 
of  the  preceding  century  but,  with  the  death  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
whose  autographed,  annotated  copy  of  Andreas  Dudith's  De  Comen- 
tarum  Significatione  may  be  seen  in  Sutro  Library,  British  architecture 
declined.  Gardening  and  landscape  architecture,  however,  began  to 
develop  as  arts. 

In  science,  Europe  leaped  overnight  into  modernity.  Pierre  Simon  de 
Laplace's  Exposition  du  Systeme  du  Monde  and  Essai  Philosophique 
sur  le  Probabilites,  and  Carl  Linnaeus's  Philosophica  Botanica  appeared. 
To  chemistry  came  Lavoisier,  bringing  his  Tratado  Elemetital  de 
Qutmica,  while  Joseph  Priestly  pioneered  in  electricity  and  in  the 
History  and  Present  State  of  Discoveries  Relating  to  Vision,  Light  and 
Colors.  Science  and  technology  became  not  only  acceptable  but 
"smart."  The  Royal  Institution  was  founded,  and  a  number  of  its  papers 
can  be  studied  today  in  our  Banks  Collection. 

This  was  a  great  period  for  travel,  whether  the  Continental  perambu- 
lations of  men  such  as  Robert  Townson  with  his  Travels  in  Hungary, 
With  a  Short  Account  of  Vienna  in  the  Year  1193,  or  the  magnificent 
voyages  of  Cook,  Vancouver,  Laperouse  and  Bougainville.  In  the  skies, 
the  pioneers  of  air  travel  were  risking  their  necks  in  balloons.  Early 
manuscripts  relating  to  these  men— Charles,  Blanchard  and  others— may 
be  seen  in  our  Banks  Collection. 

A  tottering  Spain  and  an  ambitious  France  meant  that  war  was  still 
plaguing  the  world,  and  the  marches  and  countermarches  in  Europe, 
India  and  America  are  documented  in  print  as  well  as  the  peacetime 
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First  leaf  of  a  pioneer  study  of  Arctic  ice  movements  by  Otto  Fabricius,  part  of 
the  Sir  Joseph  Banks  Manuscripts  Collection. 
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interests  of  the  England  of  Walpole  and  the  two  Pitts.  There,  after  the 
French  had  been  humbled  and  Britannia  truly  ruled  the  waves,  the 
nation  of  shopkeepers  pried  and  poked  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
knowledge,  recorded  their  findings  in  thousands  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets now  lodged  in  our  stacks  on  subjects  from  lotteries  to  the  abuses 
of  physicians,  and  including  colonies,  wages,  drama  and  land  reclama- 
tion. The  United  States  charted  its  own  course,  but  commerce  and  trade 
followed  the  Union  Jack  to  the  farthest  corners  of  the  earth,  paving 
the  way  with  prosperity  for  the  great  Victorian  era  of  the  19th 
Century. 

The  stability  of  Britain  contrasted  with  a  turbulent  France,  crippled 
by  defeat  and  depression,  soon  to  be  overwhelmed  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  the  coming  to  power  of  a  stocky  corporal  from  Ajaccio. 

In  London,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  1743-1820,  presided  over  the  Royal 
Society,  party  to  every  voyage,  experiment  and  invention  of  conse- 
quence in  Europe.  He  sailed  with  Cook,  sent  the  unlucky  Bligh  in  the 
Bounty,  corresponded  with  Arthur  Young  and  the  agriculturalists, 
opened  up  western  Africa  with  Mungo  Park  and  others,  and  kept  a 
record  of  scientific  achievement  rich  beyond  the  wildest  dreams.  Ten 
thousand  of  his  papers,  mainly  manuscripts— perhaps  100,000  pages  of 
material  for  research— are  to  be  found  in  our  Sir  Joseph  Banks  Collec- 
tion, one  of  America's  major  manuscript  troves.  Banks  was  typical  of 
his  century,  a  big  man  with  catholic  interests  and  an  eager,  seeking 
mind. 

19TH  CENTURY 

Events  have  no  respect  for  arbitrary  chronological  boundary  lines. 
The  year  1800  may  have  been  far  more  akin  to  1721,  let  us  say,  than 
to  1810  or  even  1801  in  some  particulars.  Yet,  we  are  bound  by  the  rules 
to  consider  the  one  hundred  years  of  the  19th  Century  as  a  unit  of  time. 
There  is  no  absolute  pattern  to  the  events  of  this  period  which  does  not 
carry  threads  forward  from  the  18th  Century  and  which  does  not  drop 
strands  into  our  own  20th  Century,  however.  Napoleon  belonged  to 
the  dying  days  of  the  18th  Century  and  the  Bastille,  although  his  luck 
did  not  run  out  until  he  reached  the  sunken  road  at  Waterloo  in  1815. 
The  Industrial  Revolution  really  began  in  the  preceding  century  but 
is  normally  identified  with  the  19th,  when  it  began  to  gather  tremendous 
momentum. 

In  some  areas,  we  can  categorize  the  19th  Century.  It  was  a  time  when 
nationalism,  jingoism  and  imperialism  reached  a  peak.  Energetic  explora- 
tion, particularly  of  Africa,  Western  America  and  the  boreal  regions, 
continued.  Commerce  and  trade  maintained  their  astounding  expansion. 
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Colonialism— the  "white  man's  burden"— was  a  new  faith,  explained  by 
such  works  as  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield's  A  View  of  the  Art  of 
Colonization  With  Present  Reference  to  the  British  Empire,  1849.  Ironi- 
cally, this  "art"  was  being  perfected  at  the  same  time  that  the  institution 
of  slavery  was  being  assailed  by  writers  and  pamphleteers  of  England 
and  America. 

Napoleon  only  interrupted  the  republicanization  of  France,  and  the 
attempts  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  to  put  all  the  Continental 
pieces  together  again— to  establish  a  "just  equilibrium"— were  in  vain. 
The  status  quo  ante  bellum  simply  could  not  be  reincarnated.  1846  was 
DeVoto's  year  of  decision  for  the  United  States;  1848  was  a  year  of 
revolution  for  Europe. 

The  sun  refused  to  set  on  the  British  Empire  during  Victoria's  long 
reign,  although  England's  colonies  began  to  reach  adulthood.  The  East 
India  Company,  documented  by  dozens  of  pamphlets  in  our  collection, 
surrendered  its  great  sub-continent  to  the  Crown.  Victoria  gave  her 
name  to  an  era  which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  was  coterminous  with 
the  19th  Century  itself. 

The  great  California  Gold  Rush  of  1849  was  followed  by  strikes  in 
Colorado,  (see  Edward  Bliss,  A  Brief  History  of  the  New  Gold  Regions 
of  Colorado  Territory,  1864),  Nevada,  British  Columbia,  Australia  and 
South  Africa.  The  whole  world  seemed  to  be  on  the  move.  The  West- 
ward Movement  and  Manifest  Destiny  changed  the  U.S.  into  a  first-rate 
power. 

Spain's  Latin  American  colonies,  in  gaining  their  freedom,  published 
thousands  of  documents.  On  Mexico  alone,  Sutro  Library  has  tens  of 
thousands  of  pieces,  ranging  in  time  from  our  rare  Ordenanzas  y  Com- 
pilacion  de  Leyes,  1548,  one  of  two  known  copies  of  the  New  World's 
first  lawbook  (and,  at  a  value  of  some  $15,000,  probably  our  most  valu- 
able single  book)  to  the  40,000  pamphlets,  government  documents,  man- 
uscripts, broadsides  and  periodicals— /m,  Gaceta  de  Mexico,  Diario  de 
Mexico,  and  others— of  the  revolutionary  period  of  the  1 820V60's.  These 
are  on  all  subjects  but  particularly  politics  and  are  by  both  unknown 
men  and  great  figures  of  Mexico's  history,  patriots  and  viceroys,  caci- 
ques and  emperors.  Some  of  these  men  wrote  well,  particularly  Rafael 
Davila,  Pablo  de  Villavicencio,  and  Joaquin  Fernandez  de  Lizardi. 

Fernandez  de  Lizardi  is  in  a  class  by  himself.  King  of  the  pamphleteers 
and  publicists,  he  not  only  fought  with  his  pen  for  the  independence 
of  Mexico  and  the  freedom  of  the  press,  as  in  his  Defensa  de  la  Libertad 
de  la  Imprenta,  1821,  but  was  also  the  author  of  one  of  the  classic 
picaresque  novels  of  Hispanic  literature.  El  Periquillo  Sarniento,  or  The 
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Title-page  of  a  rare  work  by  Joaquin  Fernandez  de  Lizardi— 
"£/  Pensador  Mexicano." 
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Itching  Parrot.  Our  collection  on  this  particular  writer  appears  to  be 
not  only  the  best  in  the  U.S.  but  in  the  world.  Paul  Radin  stated  that  it 
was  "the  best  in  existence  .  .  .  the  three  other  libraries  in  the  United 
States  that  have  significant  Lizardi  collections  are  not  remotely  compar- 
able." 

Cheap  magazines  and  papers  reached  millions  of  readers  during  this 
century  and  advertising  became  a  big  business.  The  linking  of  San  Fran- 
cisco with  the  East  by  rail  in  1869  was  only  one  of  several  triumphs  of 
an  age  gone  railway  mad. 

Our  shelves  hold  the  dreams,  many  unfulfilled,  of  railroad  planners 
of  Victorian  years— in  James  Chalmers'  The  Channel  Railway,  Connect- 
ing England  and  France,  1861,  in  the  Proyecto  del  Primer  Camino  de 
Hierro  de  la  Republica  Desde  el  Puerto  de  Veracruz  a  la  Capital  de 
Mexico,  1837,  or  in  W.  P.  Andrew's  Memoir  on  the  Euphrates  Valley 
Route  to  India,  1857. 

Gas  lights  brightened  cities— see  the  Heroic  Epistle  to  Mr.  Winsor,  the 
Patentee  of  the  Hydro-carbonic  Gas  Lights  .  .  .,  London,  1808,  or  the 
prospectus  of  the  San  Francisco  concern,  the  Pacific  Pneumatic  Gas 
Company— and  people  began  to  try  to  clean  up  the  mess  the  Techno- 
logical Revolution  had  made— bad  working  conditions,  bad  sanitation, 
inadequate  communication,  ad  infinitum.  Reform  was  in  the  saddle. 
Labor  legislation,  social  welfare,  penology,  all  made  great  strides. 

The  Technological  Revolution  not  only  put  reapers  on  farms— see  our 
1876  catalogs  for  Goodwin's  Reciprocating  Screw  Mower,  or  the  Buck- 
eye Reaper— but  allowed  slag  heaps  to  disfigure  towns,  mill  refuse  to 
poison  streams.  The  smoke  of  factory  chimneys  cast  a  pall  over  England 
from  the  Isle  of  Dogs  to  the  Midlands.  Scientists,  reformers  and  in- 
ventors joined  forces.  William  Flockton,  architect  and  engineer,  was  but 
one  of  many  to  fight  back.  His  ingenious  Plan  for  Removing,  by  Simple 
Means,  All  Smoke,  Noxious  Gases,  Vapours,  &c.  Which  are  Now  Dis- 
charged Into  and  Mixed  With  the  Atmosphere  of  Towns  and  at  the 
Same  Time  Effecting  a  Complete  Self-Acting  System  of  Ventilation  .  .  . 
is  all  but  unknown,  but  deserves  to  rank  with  Ben  Franklin's  Observa- 
tions on  Smoking  Chimneys  in  the  history  of  smog  control. 

Leshe  Bliss,  Librarian  of  the  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library,  has  put 
the  case  for  our  1 9th  Century  pamphlets  splendidly: 

"Its  [Sutro  Library's]  English  pamphlets  of  the  17th  Century  contain  much  that 
is  unique,  at  least  to  American  libraries,  and  constitute  a  collection  that  the  Hun- 
tington Library  has  used  many  times  to  supplement  its  aid  to  researchers.  Its  18th 
and  19th  Century  pamphlets  are  by  no  means  so  well  known  but  are  a  veritable 
mine  of  information  on  all  phases  of  political,  economic  and  social  history.  To  me 
the  19th  Century  English  pamphlets  seemed  the  'neglected  orphans'  and  at  the 
same  time  an  'orphan'  which  has  the  greatest  possibilities  for  development  of  any 
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part  of  'the  Sutro.'  The  names  of  such  personalities  as  Edmund  Burke,  Cobden, 
Gladstone,  Palmerston  and  Disraeli  were  constantly  appearing  on  title-pages,  and 
the  multiplicity  of  subjects,  such  as  armed  neutrality,  Irish  home  rule,  temperance, 
city  sanitation,  opposition  to  vaccination,  the  treatment  of  criminals  and  the  insane, 
strikes  and  unionism,  vagrancy,  women  and  their  affairs,  and  many,  many  others, 
was  amazing.  American  affairs,  such  as  emigration  to  Vancouver  Island  and  Canada 
generally,  the  Nicaraguan  railroad,  and  English  opinion  on  the  American  Civil  War, 
came  in  for  attention  by  English  publicists. 

All  in  all,  I  know  of  no  collection  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  so  rich  in  pos- 
sibilities for  the  research  worker  in  this  period  of  English  history." 

The  Com  Laws  were  now  repealed,  being  bad  law  and  worse  eco- 
nomics. In  America,  this  was  the  age  of  the  moguls,  the  Robber  Barons, 
the  Silver  Kings  of  the  Comstock  Lode.  An  eye-opening  view  of  the 
activities  of  these  men  can  be  had  by  an  inspection  of  Adolph  Sutro's 
scrapbooks  and  papers  in  our  Library,  for  Sutro  fought  them  tooth  and 
nail  in  his  railroad  and  Sutro  Tunnel  projects. 

Despite  the  romanticism,  primness  and  propriety  suggested  by  the 
term  "Victorian,"  this  was  a  lusty  and  violent  age.  Men  were  individuals 
then  and  proud  of  it.  Conformity  was  not  everyone's  goal.  There  were 
giants  about— Louis  Kossuth,  Henry  Stanley,  Charles  Parnell,  Talley- 
rand, de  Lesseps,  Bolivar,  George  Armstrong  Custer,  Paul  du  Chaillu, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Carl  Schurz,  Lord  Byron,  Sir  Richard  Francis 
Burton,  Jack  London,  Darwin,  Sir  John  Franklin,  Coleridge,  Rhodes, 
Zola  and  R.L.S.  They  were  not  all  geniuses  but  they  made  their  presence 
known. 

This  age  of  the  enquiring  mind,  of  liberalism  and  blessed  individual- 
ism, produced  Davy,  Leibig,  Prout  and  Faraday  in  chemistry,  Dujardin, 
Huxley,  Saussure  and  Darwin  in  biology.  The  beautiful  Botany  of 
Curtis  appeared,  and  Smith's  Rhododendrons,  and  the  Redoute  Roses 
blossomed.  In  religious  writing,  William  Ellery  Channing  turned  to 
slavery  as  well  as  Unitarianism  and  David  Friedrich  Strauss  wrote  Das 
Leben  Jesu. 

Unfortunately,  this  was  also  the  nursery-century  for  ironclads, 
breech-loading  cannon,  dreadnoughts  and  all  the  other  implements  of 
destruction.  Some  of  these  were  tested  in  such  primeval  police  actions 
as  the  Opium  Wars,  apologia  for  which  can  be  found  in  such  pamphlets 
as  our  Opiimi  Crisis,  A  Letter  to  Charles  Elliot  by  an  American  Mer- 
chant, 1839,  and  the  Crimean  War. 

Finally,  the  19th  Century  was  a  great  age  of  travel,  discovery  and 
exploration.  Obscure  works  like  Sigismund  Koelle's  Narrative  of  an 
Expedition  Into  the  Vy  Country  of  West  Africa,  1849,  have  come  down 
to  us  as  well  as  truly  great  works  of  travel  literature,  such  as  those 
of  Sir  Richard  Francis  Burton— Go«  and  the  Blue  Mountains,  Personal 
Narrative  of  a  Filgrimage  to  El-Medinah  and  Meccah,  and  all  the  rest. 
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All  in  all,  it  was  a  great  century.  We  are  just  now  reaching  a  vantage 
point  distant  enough  for  us  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  it  objectively. 

20TH  CENTURY 

Theoretically,  at  least,  Sutro  Library  is  a  library  for  historical  refer- 
ence and  research  for  the  period  of  time  prior  to  the  20th  Centvu"y,  as 
well  as  a  collection  of  books  printed  in  that  pre- 1900  period.  However, 
in  one  field  we  do  intrude  into  the  20th  Century.  Sutro  Library  is  one 
of  the  major  genealogical-reference  libraries  in  the  U.S.  and  the  second 
largest  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  containing  some  8,000  works  in  genealogy 
and  local  history,  plus  works  in  heraldry  and  the  origin  of  names.  In 
these  fields  we  welcome  the  most  up-to-date  fabrikoid  volume  as 
eagerly  as  the  hoariest  old  mugbook  of  the  1860's. 

Not  only  are  family  histories  to  be  found  among  the  books  in  this 
section  of  the  Library,  but  also  census  records,  military  rosters,  county 
and  town  histories,  peerages,  and  so  forth.  Sutro  Library  has  won  a 
special  name  for  itself  in  this  field  due  to  its  liberal  loan  policy.  Not 
only  are  local  patrons  allowed  to  borrow  for  home  use  most  of  the 
genealogy  books,  but  several  thousand  inter-library  loan  shipments  are 
made  by  mail  each  year  to  other  libraries  all  over  the  state  of  California. 

Genealogy  is  a  much-misunderstood  study,  thought  by  some  to  be  a 
loathsome  melange  of  vanity,  legend  and  lies.  However,  in  truth,  it  ranks 
at  its  best  with  such  disciplines  as  history,  numismatics  and  biography. 
It  can  be  demanding  and  difficult  detective  work  and  it  is,  probably,  the 
one  field  of  real  research  into  which  laymen  plunge  most  frequently. 
By  definition,  it  is  the  study  of  family  pedigrees  or  of  the  descent  of  per- 
sons from  their  ancestors. 

We  do  not  feel  that  genealogy  needs  defending  as  a  field  of  study  and 
research  but,  in  all  fairness  to  skeptics,  we  might  quote  the  speech  of 
Don  Antonio  Iturmendi  at  the  1956  International  Institute  of  Genealogy 
and  Heraldry  in  Madrid: 

"Genealogy  and  Heraldry  are  not,  as  many  people  carelessly  suppose,  sciences 
to  flatter  human  vanity  and  mere  exalters  of  lineage;  they  are  fundamentally  aux- 
iliary sciences  of  History  and  have  an  undeniable  practical  value  .  .  . 

"When  man  becomes  aware  of  his  past  he  acquires  a  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  future,  and  his  acts,  as  also  his  omissions,  are  guided  by  the  responsibility  of 
feeling  himself  to  be  a  link  in  an  unbroken  chain  which  he  is  bound  to  preserve, 
to  increase  if  he  can,  and,  finally,  to  transmit,  with  respect,  everything  noble  and 
worthy  that  he  has  received." 

•        •  • 

All  titles  mentioned  in  this  booklet  can  be  studied  in  Sutro  Library  and  all 
persons  interested  in  books  and  history  are  invited  to  visit  us. 

R.H.D. 

All  Saints  Day,  1957 
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